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THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

ON  MARCH  23,  24  and  25,  the  Second  Annual  Educational 
Conference  will  be  held  on  the  campus  at  Columbus.  We  are 
sparing  no  pains  to  make  it  an  important  educational  event. 
School  people  throughout  the  state,  no  matter  in  what  type  of  service 
they  may  be  engaged,  will  find  that  they  have  been  considered  in 
our  plans. 

The  Conference  will  open  with  a  big  general  meeting  on  Thursday 
evening,  March  23.  Other  general  meetings  will  be  held  on  Friday 
evening  and  on  Saturday  morning.  A  large  number  of  sectional 
meetings  will  be  provided,  and  these  will  be  in  session  Friday  morning 
and  Friday  afternoon. 

Ihe  keynote  of  the  Conference  will  be  struck  at  the  general 
meeting  on  Thursday  night.  You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  there 
is  a  keynote.  Most  conferences  you  have  attended  have  had  none. 
In  this  case  the  central  topic  which  will  to  a  certain  extent  give  unity 
to  the  whole  Conference  will  be  “supervision.**  The  modem  school 
differs  from  the  school  of  earlier  days  in  many  particulars,  but  in 
none  more  strikingly  than  in  the  matter  of  supervision.  Indeed, 
supervision  is  a  late  arrival  in  educational  practice.  Its  purpose,  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  achieving  its  purpose,  and  the  ways  in  which  it 
may  become  more  effective  are  matters  of  moment. 

Such  problems  are  not  merely  for  superintendents  and  supervisors. 
They  affect  teachers  of  every  kind ;  and  they  assume  special  importance 
in  relation  to  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  privileges  of  principals. 
So  clearly  have  the  school  people  of  the  state  expressed  this  latter 
view,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  give  special  emphasis  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  to  supervision  as  it  is  being  exercised,  and  as  it 
may  be  exercised  by  the  building  principal. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Through  numerous  channels  we  are 
assured  that  a  multitude  of  urgent 
problems  are  confronting  school  people 
everywhere.  It  is  the  pvupose  of  the 
College  of  Education  of  Ohio  State 
University  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  last  September,  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  While  the 
oflBcers  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  have  made  many  addresses  and 
have  written  many  letters  this  year, 
these  methods  have  proved  insuffi¬ 
cient.  A  man’s  voice  is  confined 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  single  room. 
His  letters,  even  when  multiplied  by 
the  latest  office  appliances,  reach  but 
a  few.  Dedicated  to  the  investigation 
of  educational  questions  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  results  both  of  its 
own  research  and  that  of  other  agen¬ 
cies  and  agents,  the  College  and  the 
Bureau  have  felt  the  need  of  a  regular 
and  systematic  way  of  reaching  you 
and  your  colleagues — in  short,  of  an 
approach  to  the  educational  public. 

Hence  this  Bulletin.  In  it  you 
will  find  comment  on  the  questions 
which  school  people  have  been  asking 
us  since  last  September — questions, 
many  of  which  are  so  obviously  of 
general  interest  that  anything  in  the 
way  of  answers  to  them  ought  to  be 
made  widely  available.  You  will  also 
find  news  and  editorial  comment  rel¬ 
ative  to  research  and  research  work- 
.  ers.  If  we  can  induce  you — not  only 
you,"  the  gentle  reader,  but  you  the 
collective  educational  public  whom  we 
are  addressing  to  tell  us  about  your¬ 


selves,  the  bulletin  will  contain  news 
of  the  schools.  We  shall  most  of  all 
want  to  know  the  practical  applica¬ 
tions,  the  uses,  and  benefits  of  research. 
If  you  have  tried  a  certain  plan  and 
checked  your  results  scientifically,  you 
have  something  to  say  to  which  others 
will  gladly  listen.  You  are  on  the 
firing  line;  what  news  from  the  front? 

Much  of  the  educational  literature 
in  these  later  days  is  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  research.  The  greater  part 
however,  is  not  easily  accessible  to 
teachers,  principals  or  superintendents. 
Indeed  much  of  it  is  published  in  edi¬ 
tions  so  limited  that  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  copy  passes  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  local  system.  We  shall  try 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  some 
of  this  literature.  Not  that  we  can,  in 
the  few  pages  of  our  bulletin,  give  you 
a  substitute  for  it;  but  we  can  in  many 
cases  tell  you  the  nature  of  the  writings 
which  we  think  you  would  find  most 
valuable,  and  where  you  may  find  them. 

The  Bulletin  is  small,  but  the 
idea  behind  it — like  all  the  ideas  we 
have  found  in  Ohio  State’s  College  of 
Education — is  big.  Perhaps  if  you 
read  the  Bulletin  carefully  and  give 
us  your  criticisms  and  suggestions  we 
can  make  it  bigger;  and  we  can  make 
it  better — ^more  responsive  to  your 
interests  and  needs.  In  truth,  the 
Bulletin  like  all  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  may 
become  almost  anything  that  you 
desire.  Until  we  know  your  desires,  we 
are  offering  it  to  you  merely  in  the 
spirit  of  service. 
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COMMON  SENSE  IN  THE  USE  OF  TESTS 

B.  R.  Buckingham 


Among  the  various  definitions  of 
intelligence  there  is  one  which  is 
ascribed  to  Binet,  the  great  French 
psychologist — a  definition  which  iden¬ 
tifies  intelligence  with  common  sense, 
i.  e.,  with  the  ability  to  perceive  the 
practical  implications  of  a  situation, 
the  usable  and  workable  aspects  of  a 
given  set  of  conditions.  Intelligence 
as  common  sense  means  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  absurdities  and  the  avoidance 
of  pitfalls,  the  manifestation  of  level¬ 
headedness,  and  an  ability  to  get  on 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The 
person  possessing  common  sense  is  a 
livable  sort  of  fellow  who  without 
impressing  you  with  his  unusual  abil¬ 
ity  surprises  you  by  the  product  of  his 
effort.  He  seems  not  only  to  be  able 
to  do  things,  but  to  do  them  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  without  effort. 
He  seems  not  so  much  to  know  things 
as  to  have  known  them.  Common 
sense  has  been  defined  not  as  a  com¬ 
mon  possession  of  men,  but  as  the 
sense  to  which  they  will  by  common 
consent  arrive  after  the  evidence  is  all 
in  and  time  enough  has  elapsed  for 
men  and  events  to  be  seen  in  their 
proper  perspective.  The  person  who  is 
now  able  to  reach  a  conclusion  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  which  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  will  ultimately  reach  has  anything 
ranging  from  serviceable  intelligence 
to  clairvoyance. 

For  ten  years  people  have  been 
testing  school  children.  A  few  have 
done  it  wisely;  a  great  number  have 
done  it  indifferently;  and  some  have 


done  it  with  as  little  success  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  have  in  other 
matters.  Now,  one  does  not  operate 
a  school  system  by  fits  and  starts. 
The  nmning  of  an  educational  organ¬ 
ization  is  a  steady,  continuous,  and  ex¬ 
acting  task.  One  does  not  sxunmon  to 
the  task  one’s  utmost  resotirces  except 
very  occasionally;  but  I  venture  to 
assert  that  there  are  not  many  employ¬ 
ments  where  so  high  a  level  of  sus¬ 
tained  effort  is  necessary. 

So  it  is  in  the  handling  of  tests  in 
the  schools.  Those  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  most  conspicuously  are  those 
who  have  been  able  through  the  tests 
to  exert  a  steady,  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  teachers  and  pupils — and 
indeed,  upon  the  community  as  a 
whole — in  the  direction  of  fulfilling 
more  completely  the  purposes  of 
education.  These  men  and  women 
have  exhibited  common  sense  as 
distinct  from  sporadic  and  perhaps 
spectacular  efforts  interspersed  with 
periods  of  relaxation  and  loss.  They 
have  given  tests  and  they  have  real¬ 
ized  upon  the  results.  From  their 
procedures  one  may  by  this  time 
organize  a  program  of  testing  which 
may  exhibit  their  common  sense.  Their 
way  of  doing  things  gives  us  guid¬ 
ance,  and  those  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  their  methods  may 
generalize  about  them,  noting  partic¬ 
ularly  the  ways  in  which  they  agree. 

The  result  is  that  we  may  possibly 
organize  today,  as  we  could  not  have 
done  even  three  or  fotn  years  ago,  a 
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practical  program  of  testing.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  consider  some  of  the  aspects 
of  such  a  program.  In  doing  so,  I 
shall  seek  to  exhibit  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  common  sense  of  the  situation 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  with 
respect  to  testing. 

It  is  decidedly  important  that  in 
initiating  a  testing  program,  there 
should  be  present  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  superintendent  but  also 
in  the  minds  of  all  concerned  a  definite 
purpose  or  series  of  purposes.  The 
board  of  education,  the  principals  and 
teachers,  and  to  some  extent  the 
pupils  and  parents  should  know  why 
the  tests  are  being  given  and  what 
advantages  may  be  expected  to  be 
secured.  The  superintendent  who  is 
sensible  will  therefore  take  the  school 
and  the  community  into  his  confidence. 

Purposes  in  connection  with  a  test¬ 
ing  program  may  be  general  or  specific. 
A  general  purpose  will  have  reference 
to  the  entire  school  system.  This  is 
the  survey  idea — the  idea  of  finding 
out  the  general  level  of  ability  or 
attainment  among  the  pupils  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  or  among  large 
groups  of  pupils.  In  carrying  out  this 
piupose  individuals  are  not  regarded. 
Mass  results  are  the  only  results  desired. 

Although  this  general  purpose  (the 
survey  idea)  is  important,  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  special  piuposes 
which  may  be  entertained  make  it 
appear  commonplace  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  these 
special  purposes. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  purpose 
aside  from  the  one  I  have  mentioned, 
is  that  of  learning  for  each  pupil  the 


level  of  his  ability.  Certain  types  of 
tests,  generally  called  diagnostic  tests, 
enable  us  to  do  more  than  this.  By 
means  of  them  we  may  find  out  for 
each  pupil  not  only  the  degree  of  his 
ability  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  but 
also  the  nature  of  his  ability.  No 
testing  program  will  be  in  line  with 
what  is  apparently  the  best  thought 
of  school  people  which  does  not  in 
addition  to  obtaining  mass  results 
obtain  also  individual  results. 

Second,  common  sense  suggests  the 
use  of  the  data  obtained  from  testing 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
children  of  similar  abilities.  With  the 
growth  of  public  education,  teaching 
on  the  tutorial  basis  has  passed.  In 
these  days  the  highest  teaching  skill 
consists  in  reaching  the  individual 
through  the  group.  This  can  best  be 
done  when  the  individuals  composing 
the  group  are  sufficiently  alike  to  per¬ 
mit  a  maximum  of  individual  appeal 
when  the  group  is  taught  as  a  unit. 
Using  tests,  therefore,  as  a  basis  for 
grouping  children  is  a  sensible  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  the  purpose  which  contem¬ 
plates  this  affords  a  powerful  motive. 

Third,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  pro¬ 
pose  as  one  of  the  objectives  in  testing, 
the  measurement  of  the  progress  of 
pupils.  This  implies  a  repetition  of  the 
tests  and  initial  and  final  scores  for 
each  child.  The  first  tests  may  be 
used  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  class¬ 
ification,  as  I  have  suggested,  but  also 
as  the  point  of  departure  from  which 
to  measure  progress.  Subsequent  tests 
when  related  to  the  first  test  will 
measure  the  progress  in  whatever 
ability  the  test  is  concerned  with. 
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Fourth,  the  school  system  which  ers,  pupils,  and  patrons  in  setting  up  a 
piu’chases  test  materials  and  in  which  testing  program.  With  a  little  pre¬ 
time  is  devoted  to  giving  the  tests  will  liminary  planning  tests  may  be  used 
fail  to  make  a  common  sense  use  of  to  establish  the  value  of  administra- 
the  results  if  it  neglects  to  secure  from  tive  procedures,  and  to  decide  between 
them  a  measurement  of  the  ability  of  rival  teaching  methods,  competing 
teachers  to  teach  the  type  of  material  textbooks,  and  different  time  allot- 
contained  in  the  tests.  Every  one  ments.  My  plea  is  that  it  is  nothing 
connected  with  the  schools  is  vitally  more  than  good  common  sense  to  make 
interested  in  a  correct  appraisal  of  the  careful  plans  before  introducing  a 
teaching  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  testing  program,  and  to  insure  suc- 
school.  cess  through  the  powerful  motivation 

I  might  extend  to  considerable  of  mutual  understanding  and  common 
length  the  specific  purposes  which  purposes, 
may  reasonably  actuate  school  offic-  (To  be  continued) 

RESEARCH  PROBLEMS 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  set  up  problems  in  which  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  is  interested  and  in  which  the  co-operation 
of  the  schools  is  solicited.  We  shall  also  present  important  questions 
or  topics  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  school  people  together 
with  our  comment  on  them. 

Class  Size  in  Junior  High  School  The  Meastirable  Product  of  Teaching 

The  Bureau  announces  this  problem  and  The  Bureau  is  also  interested  in  the  prob- 
requests  school  people  who  are  willing  to  lem  of  evaluating  teachers  as  to  their  ability 
investigate  it  in  their  local  systems  to  com-  to  secure  measurable  results.  This  is  not  a 
municatc  at  once  with  the  Bureau.  Space  project  in  the  rating  of  teachers,  but  has 
prevents  our  entering  into  details,  but  we  reference  merely  to  their  ability  to  obtain 
should  be  glad  to  do  this  in  correspondence,  results  as  measured  by  tests.  The  problem 
Not  necessarily  an  entire  system  hut  a  however,  is  exceedingly  fundamental.  Most 
single  school  or  a  few  classes  may  partic-  investigations  of  administrative  questions 
ipate  in  the  experiment.  The  problem  may  have  suffered  from  a  lack  of  attention  ta 
be  stated  as  follows:  ‘  ‘What  size  of  class  differences  in  teaching.  This  project,  there- 
can  be  taught  most  efficiently  in  the  Junior  fore,  has  value  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but 
High  School?”  An  outline  of  the  method  for  the  bearing  which  it  has  on  the  solution 
follows:  (1)  select  two  or  more  classes  in  a  of  other  problems.  In  cariydng  it  forward 
given  subject  which  can  be  taught  by  one  two  series  of  achievement  tests  and  one  in¬ 
teacher;  (2)  give  intelligence  tests  to  the  telligence  test  will  need  to  be  given.  Super¬ 
pupils;  (3)  divide  the  pupils  into  large  and  intendents  and  principals  interested  in 
small  sections  so  that  the  average  and  co-operating  will  please  commtmicate  at 
variability  of  the  intelligence  of  the  sections  once  with  the  Bureau. 

will  be  approximately  the  same;  (4)  have  Both  the  class-size  project  and  the  one  on 
one  teacher  teach  both  a  large  and  a  small  immeasurable  product  of  teaching  will  need 
section;  (5)  measure  the  relative  efficiency  to  begin  early  in  the  second  semester.  Those 
of  the  large  and  small  sections  by  means  of  who  are  interested  should,  therefore,  let  us 
standardized  tests  and  school  examinations.  hear  from  them  without  delay. 
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EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 

Under  the  heading  of  “Educational  Readings”  we  plan  to  furnish 
pointers  on  educational  research  material.  We  shall  not  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  recent  publications  nor  to  publications  of  any  particular 
type.  We  shall  consider  recency,  availability,  and  usefulness;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  usefulness.  To  set  before  the  reader  the  journals 
containing  research  material  will,  however,  be  the  main  purpose  of 
our  “Educational  Readings”  in  this  issue. 


The  following  list  contains  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  periodicals  dealing  with  educa¬ 
tional  research.  Since  there  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  reference  to  these  magazines  in  the 
succeeding  issues  of  this  Bulletin,  the  list 
of  abbreviations  are  given  which  will  be 
used  in  referring  to  each  magazine  from 
time  to  time. 

Journal  of  Educational  Reserach,  (J.  E.  R.), 
Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  $4.00. 

The  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
(/.  E.  P.),  Warwick  and  York,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.  $4.00. 

The  School  Review,  (5.  R.),  Department  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  $2.50. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal,  {E.  S.  /.), 
Department  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois.  $2.50. 
Teachers’  College  Record,  {T.  C.  R.),  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  $1.50,  bi-monthly  except 
July. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
(£.  A.  Sf  S.),  Warwick  and  York  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.  $3.00. 

The  American  School  Board  Journal,  {A,  S. 
B.  J.),  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin.  $3.00. 

Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  (J.  A.  P.), 
Florence  Chandler,  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.  $4.00,  quarterly. 
School  and  Society  (5.  Sf  S.),  The  Science 
Press,  Garrison,  N.  Y.  $5.00,  weekly. 
Generally  contains  a  department.  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  and  Statistics. 


Stenquist,  John  L.  "The  case  for  the  low 

I.  Q."  J.  E.  R.  4:241,  Nov.  1921. 

Recalls  cases  of  illustrious  men  who  are 

called  school  failures  and  suggests  that  the 
fault  may  be  in  our  curricula.  Deprecates 
the  present  narrow  use  of  the  term  general 
intelligence  and  shows  that  twenty  per  cent 
of  a  group  of  children  were  below  average  in 
general  intelligence  as  now  defined,  but 
above  average  in  mechanical  ability.  Main¬ 
tains  “that  there  is  a  strong  but  wrong 
tendency  to  attach  a  stigma  to  pupils  scor¬ 
ing  low  in  so-called  intelligence  tests." 

Dcmxh,  Edward  W.,  Jr.  "The  measurement 
of  high  school  English.”  J.  E.  R.  4:279, 
Nov.,  1921. 

A  clever  article  showing  the  things  we 
cannot  measure  in  the  teaching  of  English. 
Reactionaries  will  derive  consolation  from 
this  article.  Yet  Mr.  Dolch  is  not  a  reac¬ 
tionary.  He  does,  however,  say  in  an 
attractive  way  some  things  which  the  test 
enthusiastic  should  bear  in  mind. 

Courtis,  S.  A.  "Analysis  of  reading  ability.” 

J.  E.  R.  4:  287,  Nov.,  1921. 

A  thoughtful  article  showing  that  reading 
is  dominated  by  purposes  and  that  as  these 
purposes  differ,  the  act  itself  differs.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  measure  reading  ability  is  not 
simple,  and  standards  for  reading  ability 
will  differ  according  to  types  of  reading  to 
which  they  refer.  Mr.  Courtis  proposes 
what  he  calls  "observational  reading"  as  a 
ftmdamental  type  upon  which  other  types 
depend.  It  is  this  type  of  reading  which  he 
proposes  to  measure  and  the  resulting 
measurements  he  proposes  to  use  as  indices 
for  reading  ability. 
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Brooks,  S.  S.  "Measuring  the  efficiency  of 
teaching  by  standardited  tests."  J.  E.  R. 
4:255,  Nov.,  1921. 

Another  suggestive  article  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Brooks.  Exhibits  a  sensible  scheme 
for  rating  the  ability  of  teachers  to  secure 
measurable  results.  Every  superintendent 
should  be  acquainted  with  this  suggestive 
article. 

Lindsay,  Mary  D.  and  Gansby,  Ruth  S. 
"Where  test  scores  and  teachers'  marks 
disagree.”  S.  R.  29:679-87,  Nov.,  1921. 
A  report  of  special  investigations  of  46 
cases  of  wide  divergence  between  test 
scores  obtained  from  the  Terman  Group 
Test  and  the  estimate  of  the  teachers  of 
each  subject  taken  from  a  group  of  500  High 
School  pupils.  The  Binet  test  was  given  in 
some  cases  to  con&rm  the  results  obtained 
from  the  group  test.  Explanation  of  the 
divergence  is  given  in  each  case.  The  values 
which  arose  from  this  study  add  further 
evidence  in  favor  of  supplementing  the 
teachers’  marks  by  mental  tests. 

Neale,  M.  G.  "School  reports  as  a  means  of 
securing  additional  support  for  education 
in  American  cities."  Coliunbia,  Missouri: 
The  Missouri  Book  Company,  1921. 
137  pp. 

The  primary  aim  is  "to  ^ggest  a  program 
of  school  reporting  which  will  assist  in 
securing  for  public  education  in  the  United 
States  the  increased  support  which  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  the  present  seem 
to  demand.” 

E>r.  Neale  went  about  his  investigation  in 
a  practical  way,  collecting  school  publica¬ 
tions,  and  securing  answers  to  a  question¬ 
naire  from  a  representative  number  of  cities. 
The  material  was  carefully  worked  up. 
Throughout,  the  reader  has  the  impression 
that  the  author  attacked  his  problem  sci¬ 
entifically,  and  did  a  piece  of  school  inves¬ 
tigation  that  will  not  have  to  be  done  again. 

The  progressive  school  superintendent 
cannot  read  this  book  without  receiving 
many  new  ideas  and  being  stimulated  to  a 
desire  for  effective  school  reporting.  Kinds 
of  school  publications,  frequency  of  issue. 


size  of  type,  illustrations,  costs,  ideas  for 
copy — to  these  and  similar  problems  the 
book  will  furnish  satisfactory  answers. 

Branom,  Mendel  E.,  and  Branou,  Prank 

K.  "The  Teaching  of  Geography."  Boston: 

Ginn  and  Company.  1921.  292  pp. 

Keen  interest  in  the  study  of  geography 
since  the  World  War  has  been  marked  by 
new  text  books,  new  courses  of  study,  and 
new  books  on  methods  of  teaching.  The 
modem  viewpoints  and  aims  of  geography 
teaching  are  clearly  explained  in  the  first 
five  chapters  of  this  book.  Chapters  six, 
seven  and  eight  suggest:  (1)  the  criteria  for 
a  modem  course  of  study,  and  (2)  sources  of 
materials  for  enriching  the  study.  Later 
chapters  explain  and  give  examples  of  the 
different  methods  which  may  be  success¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  teaching  of  geography, 
such  as:  the  problem  method;  the  argumen¬ 
tative  lesson;  the  topical  outline;  journey 
geography;  type  studies;  the  story;  drama- 
atization;  and  the  project  method.  It  is 
the  author’s  opinion  that  no  one  method 
should  be  exclusively  used  but  that  methods 
should  be  varied  to  fit  the  type  of  material 
to  be  presented.  The  concluding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  measuring  the  results  of  geog¬ 
raphy  teaching. 

Teaching  and  Testing  Geography. 

Interest  in  the  teaching  of  geography  has 
increased  greatly  since  the  W orld  War.  Two 
valuable  books  on  methods  of  teaching 
recently  published  are:  (1)  "The  Teaching 
of  Geography,”  M.  E.  Branom  and  F.  K. 
Branom,  Ginn  and  Company;  and  (2) 
“Teaching  Geography  by  Problems,”  E.  E. 
Smith,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
Garden  City,  New  York. 

Two  interesting  courses  of  study  on  ele¬ 
mentary  geography  have  recently  been 
published,  one  by  Berkeley,  California,  and 
another  by  Detroit,  Michigan.  We  also 
have  something  of  an  innovation  in  a  course 
of  study  in  geography  for  jxmior  high  schools. 
This  comes  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Publications,  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  for  twenty  cents. 
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An  excellent  magazine  for  geography 
teachers  is  “The  Journal  of  Geography,” 
published  at  2249  Calumet  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Geographical 
News  Bulletin  published  weekly  by  the 
School  Service  Department,  National  Geo- 
grapnic  Society,  Washington.  Subscription 
price,  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Bureau  is  interested  in  devising  test 
material  in  geography.  Returns  from  70,000 
children  have  been  analyzed.  We  are  in 
constant  correspondence  with  geographers 
and  geography  teachers  throughout  the 
country.  Three  forms  of  a  test  in  place 
geogrraphy  have  just  been  mimeographed. 
As  long  as  they  last,  sample  copies  may  be 
secured. 

The  Four-quarter  Plan 

The  adoption  of  the  four-quarter 
plan  by  the  University  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  on  the  faculty  of  the 
summer  session  not  only  the  entire 
membership  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  but  also  a  number  of  important 
men  from  other  institutions.  A  variety 
of  courses  will  be  added  to  the  offerings 
next  summer,  and  the  College  will 
thus  be  better  able  than  ever  before 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  school 
people.  The  summer  quarter  of  the 
University  will  be  comparable  to  any 
other  quarter.  The  work  will  not  be 
abbreviated,  and  the  University  as  a 
whole  will  thus  be  in  session  the 
entire  year.  Teachers  of  the  state  will 
therefore  have  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  receive  educational  training. 

Opportimities  for  Graduate  Study 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  developed  rapidly  this  year. 
Not  only  has  the  number  of  under¬ 
graduate  students  materially  increased 
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but  the  amount  of  graduate  work  has 
shown  a  surprising  development.  In 
addition  to  the  graduate  students  in 
education  who  are  in  residence,  nearly 
one  hundred  are  doing  ad  interim  work 
while  engaged  in  their  regular  employ¬ 
ment.  Several  new  students  have 
matriculated  for  the  doctorate.  The 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  has  afforded  new  facil¬ 
ities  for  graduate  instruction.  From 
another  point  of  view  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  was  itself  merely 
a  manifestation  of  a  disposition  already 
existing  on  the  campus  to  exalt 
research  in  education. 

Notice  to  Superintendents 

We  desire  to  place  this  Bulletin  so 
that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  servnce 
to  the  schools  of  the  state.  The  state 
directory  upon  which  we  are  obliged 
to  rely  for  our  mailing  list  does  not 
contain  the  names  of  elementary 
school  principals  nor  the  names  of 
supervisors.  If  you  would  like  to  have 
this  Bulletin  mailed  to  your  elemen¬ 
tary  school  principals  and  supervisors, 
kindly  send  a  list  of  their  names  with 
their  school  addresses  to  B.  R. 
Buckingham,  Editor  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

We  are  especially  anxious  to  reach 
your  elementary  school  principals, 
particularly  at  this  time  when  our 
Educational  Conference  is  imminent. 
As  you  already  know,  if  you  have 
read  the  first  page  of  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school  principal  will  be  given  special 
consideration  at  the  Conference. 
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